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CONFLICT  IN  KOREA 


Enclosures  with  this  supplementary  newsletter  will  give  you  Just  a  little  of  the  complicated 
and  unhapoy  background  of  the  Conflict  in  Korea  —  background  which  is  too  often  forgotten 
or  ignored  in  the  heat  of  military'-  hostilities. 


The  unannounced  and  unwarranted  military  invasion  of  South  Korea  by  North  Korean  military 
forces  on  Sunday,  June  2S,  19^0,  has  confronted  the  United  Nations  with  its  most  serious 
challenge.  From  the  facts  available  nov/,  the  evidence  of  aggression  seems  clear.  Border 
incidents  have  been  reported  from  both  sides  since  the  division  of  Korea  at  the  38th  parallel 
by  the  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  for  military  and  political  reasons.  This  was  not 
merely  a  border  incident,  but  rather  a  full-scale  invasion,  well-planned,  and  maintained  with 
increasing  force  since  the  beginning. 

ittLITARY  HOSTILITIES  caiOVT  CUT  OF  UNSOLVED  POLITICAL  AND  ECONOMIC  SITUATIONS 


The  Korean  situation  cannot  be  adequately  evaluated  without  placing  it  in  the  broader  frame¬ 
work  of  the  East-ViTest  conflict.  Some  of  the  significant  factors  to  keep  in  mind  are:  1)  the 
widespread  fear  of  Soviet  expansion;  2)  the  fear  of  both  Europe  and  Asia  of  being  cau^t  be¬ 
tween  the  military'’  might  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  of  the  United  States;  3)  the  search  by  nations 
for  security  through  increasing  armaments;  h)  the  failure  on  the  part  of  the  «Vest  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  desire  for  independence  and  political  self-determination  in  the  less-developed  areas 
of  the  world. 

More  specifically,  with  regard  to  Korea,  it  must  be  remembered  that:  1)  there  has  been  a 
natural  desire  by  both  the  North  and  Soutli  Koreans  for  unification  of  their  country;  2)  there 
has  been  no  strong  middle  class  (the  real  base  for  political  democracy)  resulting  in  conflict 
between  the  Right  and  the  Left;  3)  the  unwillingness  of  the  North  Korean  authorities  to 
cooperate  with  the  United  Nations  Commission  on  Korea  in  its  attempt  to  unify  the  country 
along  democratic  lines;  U)  settlements  growing  out  of  World  War  II,  initally  placed  outside 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  UN,  but  in  the  case  of  Korea,  thrown  into  the  U  N  after  a  seemingly 
impossible  impasse  had  developed  between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  —  with  the 
expectation  that  the  U  N  could  find  a  solution;  5)  the  effect  upon  Russia  of  possible  perman¬ 
ent  military  bases  being  granted  the  United  States  in  a  Japanese  Peace  Treaty, 

In  view  of  these  con^licated  factors,  and  considering  the  far-flung  implications  of  the 
situation,  no  layman  should  be  dogmatic -about  either  the  exact  process  nor  the  precise  terms 
of  a  settlement.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  indicate  clearly  the  need  for  arranging  a  truce 
or  an  armistice  and  for  seeking  an  honorable  settlement,  even  by  so  simple  a  device  as  point¬ 
ing  briefly  to  the  known  and  possible  consequences  of  the  present  course. 


THE  AFTERMATH  IN  KOREA 

Once  armies  are  set  in  motion  no  one  can  foretell  the  ultimate  cost  not  only  in  lives,  but 
in  the  loss  of  many  of  the  very  things  for  which  the  war  is  being  fought,  A  war-devasted 
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Korea  will  find  it  even  more  difficult  to  establish  some  semblance  of  a  democratic  and  healU 
society.  The  "victors”  in  World  War  II  have  been  spending  billions  to  restore  the  economies 
of  Germany  and  Japan  in  the  hope  that  they  will  not  be  breeding  ground  for  future  wars.  The  le 
political  and  psychological  job  there  is  still  far  from  done.  Korea  will  have  to  be  re- 
habilitated  after  a  civil  war.  It  will  have  to  be  unified  if  it  is  going  to  be  able  to  it, 

assist  itself. 

EFFECT  OF  HOSTILITIES  ON  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  President  has  called  for  ten  billion  dollars  for  increased  military  spending  -  just  as  a 
beginning.  This  in  turn  requires,  as  the  President  also  indicated  on  July  19>  allocation  of  " 
materials  to  limit  non-essential  use  and  to  provide  materials "and  supplies  for  defense.  It 
also  requires  increased  taxes  and  control  of  credit,  and  Bernard  Baruch,  on  July  26  claimed 
that  it  would  demand  rationing  and  wage  and  price  control  as  well.  The  Reserves  and  the 
National  Guard  were  alerted  on  July  19,  and  on  July  28  Selective  Service  issued  a  call  for 
100,000  men  during  September  and  October  alone.  According  to  the  President's  message  on 
July  19,  we  must  next  look  to  providing  additional  resources  for  our  allies. 

POSSIBLE  EFFECT  ON  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

3 

One  of  the  dangers  in  the  present  development  in  Korea,  recognizing  the  split  between  the 
East  and  the  West,  is  that  the  United  Nations  might  soon  no  longer  be  a  universal  agency, 
but  would  become  only  the  voice  of  one  side  and,  in  this  circumstance,  it  would  then  be  a 
belligerent  rather  than  an  intermediary  agency  conducting  a  police  action. 

INCREASING  DANGER  OF  WORLD  WAR 

There  is  a  real  moral  difference  between  old-fashioned  war  between  nations  and  military 
police  action.  However,  prolonged  military  action  at  the  request  of  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council  (with  the  intent  to  punish  military  aggression  and  thereby  to  prevent  fur¬ 
ther  aggression)  may  result  in  the  increasing  possibility  of  world-wide  conflagration,  par¬ 
ticularly  if  China  and  Russia  become  involved  more  air6ctly.  Other  communist  press\ire  spots 
now  include  Yugoslavia,  Iran,  Indo-China  and  Formosa. 

WHAT  OTHER  COURSE  IS  POSSIBLE? 

It  would  seem  urgent  for  the  United  Nations  now  to  undertake  a  monumental  effort  to  terminate 
military  hostilities  and  turn  its  at  iiention  to  that  part  of  the  resolution  of  the  Security 
Council  (June  27)  which  recommends  "that  the  members  of  the  United  Nations.  .  .  restore  inter 
national  peace  and  security  in  the  area",  following  the  repulsion  of  armed  attacks.  It  would 
seem  equally  urgent  for  the  United  Nations  to  prepare  machinery  now  for  taking  up  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  which  will  follow  the  end  of  hostilities,  and  for  seeking  a  just  and  honorable 
solution  for  the  various  parties  involved. 

HISTORICAL  PRECEDENTS  FOR  I.1EDIATI0N 

There  can  be  no  easy  or  automatic  assurance  of  success  in  a  mediation  effort.  The  poten¬ 
tialities  inherent  in  the  present  situation  require  that  no  stone  be  left  unturned  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  outbreak  of  general  war.  The  technique  of  mediation  has  been  used  by  both  the 
League  of  Nations  and  the  United  Nations.  The  following  examples  are  not  given  as  exact 
historical  parallels  to  the  Korean  situation  but  merely  to  indicate  that  previous  experience 
exists  in  the  mediation  of  disputes  after  fighting  has  started.  The  United  Nations  has 
successfully^applied  the  principle  in  Palestine  and  Indonesia.  The  Council  of  the  League  of 
Nations  in  October,  1925,  ordered  the  withdrawal  of  troops  from  both  sides  of  the  Greco- 
Bulgarian  border  after  hostilities  had  begun.  A  special  meeting  of  the  League  of  Nations 
Council  insisted  at  once  on  immediate  cessation  of  hostilities  and  dispatched  a  commission  to 
deal  solely  with  this  problem.  When  cessation’ of  hostilities  was  assured  a  second  inpartial 
conmission  was  then  sent  to  the  spot  to  examine  the  facts  and  report.  Within  three  weeks 
it  has  established  the  degrees  of  responsibility,  fixed  damages,  and  suggested  political 
and  military  measures,  including  appointment  of  two  resident  neutral  Commissioners,  to 
prevent  recurrence  of  further  explosions.  Their  report  was  adopted  by  the  League  Council 
and  both  governments.  Lediation  was  used  in  tlie  final  settlement  of  the  Bolivian-Paraguayan 
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"  irs  in  1938* 

I  e  United  States  has  actively  supported  a  nd  its  nationals  have  participated  in  United  Nations 
jdiation  in  conflict  in  Palestine,  in  Indonesia,  and  in  Kashmir.  The  United  States  should 
)t  seem  less  interested  in  terminating  a  conflict  in  which  it  is  much  more  directly  involved. 

MEDIATION  EFFORTS  TO  DATE  IN  THE  KOREAN  CRISIS 


i 

I 


;e  United  Nations  Commission  on  Korea  cabled  ffom  Seoul  on  June  26  •*.  .  .In  view 
missions  past  experience  and  existing  situation  Commission  convinced  North  Korea  will  not 
sed  Council  resolution  nor  accept  United  Nations  Commission  on  Korea* s  good  offices.  Suggest 
ive  Council  give  consideration  either  invitation  both  parties  agree  on  neutral  mediator 
Ither  to  negotiate  peace  or  requesting  member  governments  undertake  immediate  mediation.** 

3  far  as  we  know  no  action  was  taken  by  the  United  Nations  on  either  of  these  two  recommen- 
itions  for  a  neutral  mediator  or  mediation  by  member  governments  of  the  United  Nations. 


1  June  27,  when  the  resolution  was  before  the  Security  Council  calling  for  armed  assistance 
)  the  Republic  of  Korea,  Yugoslavia  proposed  a  substitute  resolution  that  called  for  (1) 
inewal  of  the  call  for  cessation  of  hostilities,  (2)  initiation  of  a  proced\ire  of  mediation 
;tween  the  two  parties,  (3)  that  the  Government  of  the  Democratic  Peoples  Republic  of  North 
Drea  be  invited  to  send  a  representative  immediately  to  the  United  ^^ations  headquarters 
,he  South  Korean  representative  was  already  seated  at  the  Council  table  had  presented 

le  case  for  South  Korea.)  The  Council  adopted  the  resolution  presented  by  the  United  States 
illing  for  armed  assistance  to  South  Korea  with  7  votes  in  favor,  one  against  (Yugoslavia) 
id  with  India  and  Egypt  abstaining  because  they  had  not  yet  received  instructions  from  their 
!vemments  • 

EFFORTS  BY  INDIA 


s ^cording  to  the  press.  Sir  Senegal  Rau  of  India  talked  with  representatives  of  some  nations 
Lake  Success  exploring  the  possibilities  of  some  kind  of  settlement.  Later  on  July  13, 

^ndit  Jawaharalal  Nehru,  Prime  Minister  of  India,  appealed  to  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
heson  and  to  Marshal  Stalin.  He  said  in  part:  **India»s  purpose  is  to  localize  the  conflict 
1  to  facilitate  an  early  peaceful  settlement  by  breaking  the  present  deadlock  in  the  Security 
uncil  so  that  representatives  of  the  Peoples’  Government  of  China  can  take  a  seat  in  the 
uncil,  the  U.S.S.R.  can  return  to  it,  and,  whether  within  or  through  informed  contacts  out- 
^“^de  the  council,  the  U.S.A.,  the  U.S.S.R.  and  China,  -with  the  help  and  cooperation  of  other 
ace-loving  nations,  can  find  a  basis  for  terminating  the  conflict  and  for  a  permanent 
lution  of  the  Korean  problem.’* 
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e  United  States  government  took  the  position  that  the  decision  on  the  seating  of  Communist 
ina  in  the  Security  Council  should  not  ”be  dictated  hy  unlawful  aggression  or  by  auf  other 
duct  which  would  subject  the  United  i'^ations  to  coercion  and  duress”,  fearing  that  if  the 
Viet  Union  were  to  seem  to  be  rewarded  for  intransigence  over  the  past  months  on  the  seating 
China,  or  for  whatever  part  Russia  may  have  taken  in  supplying  arms  or  encouragement  for  the 
vasion  of  North  Korean  forces,  that  it  would  merely  encourage  further  unreasonable  demands 
the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union.  In  his  reply  on  Jtdy  18,  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson 
^id;  ’’The  purpose  of  the  United  States  Government  and  -of  the  American  people  with  respect 
Korea  is  to  support  by  all  means  at  our  disposal  the  determination  of  the  United  Nations 
repel  the  armed  attack  upon  Korea  and  to  restore  international  peace  and  security  in  the 
5a,  We  desire  both  to  prevent  the  spread  of  aggression  beyond  Korea  and  to  end  it  there  - 
required  by  the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations”. 


/•an 


.  .It  is  painful  to  realize  that  there  could  have  long  since  been  a  restoration  of  peace 
^  the  saving  of  the  lives  of  those  fighting  on  behalf  of  the  United  Nations  had  not  a 

minority  of  the  United  i'iations  failed  to  meet  their  authority  and  influence  to  prevent 
stop  the  hostilities.  The  acceptance  of  their  obligations  and  the  exercise  of  their  author- 
y  and  influence  in  accordance  with  those  obligations  would  restore  peace  tomorrow.  .  .” 


Marshal  Stalin  replied  on  July  l5,  "I  welcome  your  peace  initiative,  I  fully  share  your 
point  of  view  as  to  the  expediency  of  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  Korean  question  throu^ 
the  Security  Council,  the  participation  of  the  representatives  of  the  Five  Great  Powers 
including  the  People’s  Government  of  China  being  indispensable,  I  believe  that  to  reach  an 
early  settlement  of  the  Korean  question  it  would  be  expedient  in  the  Security  Council  to  hea 
representatives  of  the  Korean  people,” 

So  to  date  no  basis  for  agreement  between  the  U,  S,  and  the  U,S,S,R«  has  been  reached.  It 
seems  to  us  that  United  Nations  might  encourage  n  ations  not  closely  identified  with  either  t! 
East  or  West  power  bloc,  such  as  India,  Sweden,  or  Switzerland  to  continue  efforts  to  arrang 
a  truce  or  an  armistice  to  halt  the  military  action,  and  to  seek  an  honorable  settlement, 

"II^EVITABLE  WAR"  IS  BOTH  DANGEROUS  Al'TO  UNIffiCESSARY 
The  increased  tendency  in  Washington  to  accept  a  war  with  Russia  as  inevitable,  or  even 
desirable,  rests  on  at  least  two  assumptions  that  seem  to  us  as  fallacious  as  they  are  dange: 
ous.  The  first  assumption  is  that  the  United  States  has  the  potential  military  strength  for 
a  successful  global  war  with  Russia  and  he"^  allies  including  China.  Whatever  the  exact 
military  outcome,  the  result  would  more  likely  be  a  war  of  attrition,  devastation,  and  ex¬ 
haustion  of  all  involved. 

The  second  assumption  is  that  the  United  States  would  have  the  unqualified  approbation  and 
help  of  most  of  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa,  This  ignores  the  profound  psychological  and 
political  revolution  going  on  in  Asia  and  Africa  vdiose  people  ought  to  be  on  the  side  of 
democracy  but  who  look  with  apprehension  upon  what  seems  to  many  of  them  as  our  unjustified 
arrogance,  and  our  support  of  discrimination,  imperialism  and  militarism.  To  the  United 
Nations,  to  the  nations  of  the  v/orld,  to  the  churches,  to  us  as  individuals  comes  the 
challenge  to  "seek  peace  and  pursue  it"  by  peaceful  means  with  as  much  vigor  and  determinatii 
and  sacrifice  as  men  have  done  to  fight  wars  which  have  not  ended  war, 

SOME  BASIC  FACTORS  IN  A  SOLUTION 

If  a  solution  other  than  general  war  is  to  be  found,  the  •  following  factors,  among  others, 
must  be  considered: 

1)  liVill  there  be  a  sincere  and  honest  commitment  on  the  part  of  all  nations  to  submit  prob¬ 
lems  which  threaten  the  peace  to  the  U  N  and  its  specialized  agencies? 

2)  Will  all  nations  give  the  U  N  the  financial  support  that  it  must  have  if  it  is  to  work 
effectively  in  these  areas  of  conflict? 

3)  Will  the  Vilest  recognize  that  totailitarianism,  no  matter  what  form  it  takes,  cannot  be 
overcome  by  pious  phrases,  but  only  by  vigorous  action  -  including  a  program  of  world 
welfare,  land  reform,  and  the  elevation  of  living  standards? 

h)  V^ill  the  West  recognize  that  a  social  revolution  is  upon  us,  especially  in  Asia,  and  that 
revolutionary'^  energy  may  be  re-directed,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  can  be  extinguish® 
5)  VVill  the  people  themselves  be  willing  to  make  the  sacrifices  necessary  to  find  the  adequa 
answers  and  give  substance  to  the  ideas  which  must  be  accepted  if  peace  is  to  be  assured, 

WORLD-TO)E  DISARMAMENT  ESSE1^^TIAL 

Among  the  sacrifices  required  will  be  the  willingness  to  give  up  to  some  degree  the  concept 
of  national  sovereignty,  especially  in  relation  to  national  armaments.  Until  we  come  to  a 
genuine  program  of  world  disarmament,  armed  violence  is  almost  certain  to  re-occur,  we  will 
never  have  the  necessary  funds  for  the  constructive  programs  we  must  pursue,  and  extent  of 
United  Nations  police  action  will  always  be  determined  by  the  size  of  national  armed  forces. 
This,  it  seems  to  us,  is  not  the  proper  or  the  intended  "U  N  Police  Force", 
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Korea — The  Problems 


(The  following  analysis  has  been  compiled  in  the  matter  of  military  expediency,  later  became  per- 


office  of  The  Friend  from  various  sources  and  after 
numerous  consultations.  It  is  believed  to  be  sound. 
The  Editor  takes  entire  responsibility  for  the  opinions 
and  judgments  here  set  forth.) 

The  Crisis 

It  seems  certain  that  the  North  Koreans  invaded 
South  Korea  in  a  clear  case  of  aggression.  The 
United  Nations,  both  because  of  its  general  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  because  of 
its  specific  responsibilities  under  various  articles  of 
the  Charter,  was  obliged  to  act  at  once.  It  can  safely 
be  said  that  if  it  had  not  taken  immediate  action  it 
would  in  all  likelihood  have  forfeited  the  confidence 
of  all  nations.  Furthermore,  under  the  terms  of  the 
June  25th  resolution,  which  “calls  upon  all  members 
to  render  every  assistance  to  the  United  Nations  in 
the  execution  of  this  resolution”  and  under  Chapter 
VII  of  the  Charter,  provision  was  made  for  the  use 
of  military  sanctions.  The  United  States  is  acting 
under  the  authority  of  the  United  Nations  to  check 
aggression. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  that  the  United  States 
announced  its  decision  to  use  its  military  forces  in 
support  of  the  Security  Council  resolution  to  repel 
the  North  Korean  forces,  it  announced  the  sending 
of  substantial  quantities  of  arms  to  Indo-China  and 
the  use  of  the  7th  fleet  to  isolate  Formosa.  The 
association  of  the  two  unilateral  steps  with  an  an¬ 
nouncement  of  military  support  of  the  United  Nations 
was  in  our  opinion  a  great  misfortune.  The  arms 
to  Indo-China  and  the  fleet  to  Formosa  raised  grave 
doubts  as  to  the  whole-hearted  commitment  of  the 
United  States  to  work  through  the  United  Nations 
and  weakened  the  ethical  position  of  the  United 
States. 

It  should  be  remembered,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  United  States  at  the  same  time  directed  the 
Formosa  government  to  refrain  from  raids  on  the 
mainland  of  China.  While  this  direction  has  been 
imperfectly  carried  out,  it  can  be  presented  as  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  concern  of  the  United  States  for  the 
restoration  of  order  rather  than  for  the  victory  of  a 
particular  side  in  the  Far  East. 

Background 

The  division  of  Korea  at  the  38th  Parallel  was 
made  in  1945  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  sur¬ 
render  of  the  Japanese  troops  in  the  area ;  the  Japanese 
forces  north  of  the  parallel  were  instructed  to  sur¬ 
render  to  the  commander  of  the  Russian  army  in  the 
north  and  those  south  of  the  parallel  were  instructed 
to  surrender  to  the  commander  of  the  American 
forces  in  the  south.  This  division,  which  was  a 


manent,  dividing  the  country  along  an  arbitrary  line, 
with  no  regard  for  economic  considerations  nor  for 
the  needs  of  the  Korean  people. 

Since  the  division  in  1945,  Korea  has  been  a  source 
of  constant  Russian-American  friction. 

There  is  evidence  that  the  South  Koreans  (and 
probably  the  North  Koreans  too)  are  anti-Com- 
munist.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  they  are 
enthusiastic  about  the  Syngman  Rhee  government. 
The  unpopularity  of  this  government  has  been  known 
for  a  long  time.  Its  corruption  has  also  been  well 
known.  In  the  elections  of  May  30th  in  South  Korea, 
which  were  supervised  by  United  Nations  observers, 
Rhee’s  party  was  repudiated,  although  he,  himself, 
continues  for  an  additional  two  years  as  President 
because  his  office  carries  a  four-year  term. 

Future 

Role  of  the  United  Nations.  It  appears  to  us  to  be 
of  greatest  importance  than  the  Korean  situation 
should  at  all  points  be  handled  by  the  United  Na¬ 
tions.  It  seems  appropriate  for  Friends  constantly  to 
urge  this. 

Mediation.  The  position  of  the  United  Nations 
has  been  that  North  and  South  Korea  should  submit 
themselves  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  Nations, 
that  upon  the  withdrawal  of  the  North  Korean  forces 
to  the  38th  Parallel  mediation  should  be  undertaken, 
and  that  without  this  withdrawal  any  mediation 
eflPort  would  be  tantamount  to  a  de  facto  acceptance 
of  the  invasion. 

It  appears  to  be  important  to  keep  uppermost  in 
the  minds  of  our  own  government  and  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  other  governments  the  belief  that  there  must 
be  mediation  of  this  conflict  at  the  earliest  possible 
time  and  that  the  United  States  in  particular  should 
always  remain  ready  to  accept  mediation  efforts  when 
the  first  opportunity  presents  itself. 

Necessity  of  Permanent  Solution  for  Korea.  The 
immediate  issue  of  aggression  should  never  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  obscure  the  overwhelming  necessity  for  a 
permanent  solution  for  Korea.  This  must  have  as  its 
basis  the  unification  of  the  country.  South  Korea 
cannot  survive  economically,  divided  from  North 
Korea.  Koreans  are  members  of  a  single  national 
community;  hence,  we  believe  that  any  settlement 
which  perpetuates  the  division  of  the  last  five  years 
is  bound  to  be  a  source  of  friction  and  warfare. 

Understanding  with  Russia.  The  outbreak  of  war 
in  Korea  only  serves  to  emphasize  the  need  for  a 
general  understanding  being  reached  between  the 
United  States  and  Russia.  As  soon  as  the  present 
situation  can  be  allayed,  the  next  urgent  step  is  for 
determined  efforts  to  be  made  to  reach  an  open,  full 
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and  clear  understanding  with  Russia  on  those  issues 
which  divide  us.  The  perpetuation  of  the  Cold  War 
can  only  lead  to  new  incidents  such  as  the  Korean 
situation. 

Program  for  Underdeveloped  Areas.  The  Korean 
situation  points  out  clearly  the  importance  of  appre¬ 
ciating  the  situation  in  Asia.  The  peoples  of  every 
eastern  nation  desire  true  national  independence. 
In  the  Far  East,  we  have  backed  governments  in 
Korea,  China  and  Indo-China  that  do  not  have  the 
sympathy  and  support  of  their  peoples.  While  the 
peoples  themselves  are  probably  anti-Communist,  we 
have  offered  them  no  acceptable  alternative  to  Com¬ 
munism.  Those  who  recognize  the  need  for  domestic 
reform  can  now  see  hope  of  it  only  in  the  Communist 
promises,  because  in  their  own  countries  the  United 
States  is  backing  the  forces  of  reaction.  As  a  result, 
the  United  States  is  gaining  wide  reputation  for  im¬ 
perialistic  motives  and  reactionary  policies. 

Consequently,  a  total  revision  of  our  Far  Eastern 
policy  is  urgent.  If  we  are  genuinely  to  express  a 
democratic  concern  for  the  peoples  of  the  world,  our 
program  must  include  the  following  two  items: 

(a)  Support  of  liberal,  democratic  governments 
which  have  the  genuine  support  of  the  peoples  of 
the  countries. 

(b)  A  broad  program  of  economic  and  technical 
assistance  designed  substantially  to  raise  the  standard 
of  living  of  the  common  people  of  the  areas.  The 
Communist  world  promises  this.  The  democratic 
world  by  reason  of  its  very  profession  of  loyalty  to 
democratic  ideals  is  required  to  fulfill  it.  Instead 
of  arms  and  munitions  these  areas  need  food  and 
education. 


Future  Problems 

It  is  apparent  that  the  longer  the  conflict  goes  on 
the  greater  is  the  danger  that  extremist  views  will 
prevail  and  that  the  readiness  of  Western  nations  to 
accept  mediation  will  diminish.  It  also  seems  certain 
that  no  matter  what  the  military  outcome  may  be  the 
position  of  the  Western  nations  in  Korea  will  be  an 
unhappy  one.  The  war  will  further  impoverish  the 
country.  It  will  increase  dissension  among  Koreans 
themselves,  and  it  will  exacerbate  Russian-American 
relations.  Even  a  successful  completion  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  campaign  will  probably  result  in  increased  dis¬ 
trust  of  the  United  States  if  diligent  efforts  are  not 
made  at  once  to  rectify  the  serious  economic  and 
political  conditions  of  Korea. 

Possible  Gain  in  Europe 
In  assessing  the  effects  of  the  immediate  situation 
and  the  engagement  of  the  military  forces  of  Western 
nations  in  support  of  South  Korea,  one  should  recog¬ 
nize  that  this  has  given  considerable  hope  and  en¬ 
couragement  to  several  European  nations,  such  as 
Italy,  Western  Germany,  and  others,  who  have 
feared  that  they  might  be  next  in  line  for  communist 
coup  d’etat  or  possibly  invasion. 

Need  for  Effective  Peace  Machinery 
Finally,  although  the  United  Nations  Commission 
on  Korea  was  in  Korea  at  the  time  of  the  invasion, 
it  is  clear  that  it  was  not  adequately  staffed  to  keep 
world  moral  attention  focused  on  the  problem  there. 
This  further  points  up  the  need  of  full,  continuous 
support  of  the  United  Nations  by  all  member  govern¬ 
ments.  If  there  had  been  in  Korea  a  commission  of 
the  strength  and  caliber  needed,  it  might  have  pre¬ 
vented  the  occurrence  of  such  an  incident. 


Reprinted  from 
The  Friend 
Seventh  Month  27,  1950 
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BACKGROUND  ON  KOREA 
by 

Stewart  Meacham 


(Stewart  Meacham  served  for  10  months  during  19U7  as  Labor  Advisor 
to  Lt*  General  John  R*  Hodge  who  was  then  in  command  of  U.  £• 
occupation  forces  in  Korea*  Stewart  Meacham  is  now  active  in  the 
labor  movement  in  the  United  States*) 


American  diplomatic  contacts  with  Korea  did  not  begin  after  the  fall  of  the 
Japanese  Empire  but  extend  back  as  far  as  the  1880^ s  when  a  treaty  was  entered 
into  between  the  United  States  and  Korea  covering  certain  matters  relating  to 
international  trade.  From  that  time  forward,  Korea  has  always  looked  to  the 
United  States  as  a  friend  and  a  possible  source  of  help  in  time  of  crisis* 

Unfortunately,  the  actual  role  which  the  United  States  has  played  in  Korean 
affairs  has  not  always  contributed  to  Korea’s  well-being*  Today  Korea  is 
involved  in  the  deepest  crisis  of  her  history  and  America  is  deeply  involved. 
Only  by  the  exercise  of  the  greatest  courage,  intelligence  and  devotion  to 
high  principles  can  we  expect  that  our  present  participation  in  the  Korean 
crisis  will  contribute  to  Korea’s  well-being.  IJhen  hostilities  have  ended, 
Korea  will  be  prostrate.  Her  industries  will  have  been  bombed  out.  Her 
roads  and  bridges  will  have  been  wrecked*  Her  cities  will  bear  the  awful 
scars  of  large  scale  bombardment*  Today  we  read  how  even  her  small  villages 
are  being  systematically  burned  to  the  ground  lest  they  provide  eneny  tanks 
and  guerillas  with  shelter*  America  will  be  required  to  make  an  enormous 
contribution  indeed  to  Korea’s  well-being  if  she  ever  is  to  wipe  out  the 
destruction  irtiich  she  has  felt  it  to  be  her  duty  to  visit  upon  Korea  in  1950* 

This  present  crisis  is  the  third  great  crisis  in  Korean  affairs  in  which 
America  has  played  some  part*  The  first  came  in  190U  when  Russia  and  Japan 
engaged  in  a  war  in  which  Korea  was  the  principal  prize.  That  war  was 
brought  to  a  conclusion  by  the  treaty  of  Portsmouth  wherein  Theodore 
Roosevelt  acted  as  mediator  and  negotiated  the  establishment  of  Japan  as 
the  protector  of  Korea.  Korea’ s  protectorate  status  was  destined  to  en¬ 
dure  for  only  five  years  when  in  1910  Japan  formally  annexed  Korea*  Thus, 
in  this  first  Korean  crisis,  America’s  contribution  was  to  deliver  Korea 
into  the  hands  of  the  Japanese  imperialists* 

In  1919 >  another  crisis  occurred  in  Korean  affairs*  Following  the  end  of 
World  War  I,  colonial  peoples  in  all  countries  were  moved  by  the  idealism 
of  Woodrow  Wilson  to  hope  that  their  day  of  freedom  was  at  hand*  Korea 
was  deeply  moved  and  her  hopes  were  lifted  hi^  by  Woodrow  Wilson*  s  pro¬ 
nouncement  of  the  doctrine  of  self-determination  for  small  nations.  Korea 
felt  that  America,  with  her  idealism  and  her  enormous  power  would  see  to 
it  that  this  doctrine  would  be  applied  to  her* 


Korean  patriots,  over  a  period  of  months,  laid  the  most  careful  plans  for 
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an  enormous  demonstration  of  Korea’s  passion  for  freedom.  This  demonstra¬ 
tion  took  the  form  of  a  pacifist  revolution.  In  many  ways  there  has  never 
teen  a  more  impressive  manifestation  of  national  solidarity  in  the  fight 
for  freedom  than  occurred  in  Korea  on  March  1,  1919*  Although  every 
Korean  in  all  rarts  of  the  country  knew  well  ahead  of  time  that  the  demon¬ 
stration  was  to  occur,  the  Japanese  apparently  had  no  inkling  of  it  at  all 
ar'o  even  the  American  missionaries  who  had  close  Kore^an  friends  were  given 
very  little  hint  of  what  was  to  take  place.  Under  the  g\iise  of  assembling 
for  the  purp<>se  of  commemorating  the  death  oi  the  Emperor,  Koreans  in  all 
parts  Ox  the  country  flocked  into  the  principal  cities.  The  capital  city 
of  Seoul  was  filled  with  thousands  upon  thousands  of  people  who  had  come 
from  the  outlying  areas  to  be  on  hana  for  the  demonstration. 

On  March  1,  thirty-three  Korean  patriots,  scholars  and  cultural  leaders 
met  quietly  together  in  a  restaurant  in  Seoul,  There  they  read  and 
affixed  their  signatures  to  the  Korean  declaration  oi  independence.  In 
many  ways  this  document  is  one  of  the  noblest  expressions  of  a  people's 
aspiration  for  dignity  and  freedom  that  any  nation  has  ever  produced.  We 
Americans  who  have  as  a  foundation  of  our  national  existence  our  own 
Declaration  of  Independence,  ’which  too  was  issued  by  noble  spirits  chafing 
under  the  burden  of  foreign  occupation,  can  easily  understand  the  place 
that  the  Korean  declaration  of  independence  holds  in  the  heart  of  every 
Korean  patriot.  As  soon  as  the  33  Korean  leaders  had  affixed  their  sig¬ 
natures  to  this  declaration,  one  of  their  number  went  to  the  telephone 
and  called  the  office  of  the  Japanese  Governor-General,  He  informed  the 
Japanese  what  had  been  done  and  invited  arrest.  Simultaneously,  in  a 
nearby  public  park,  the  declaration  was  read  to  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  who  had  gathered  for  the  event.  Word  of  the  action  spread 
like  wildfire  all  over  the  country.  Everywhere  groups  of  exulting  Koreans 
raised  the  cry  of  ’’Manzai”,  which  means  "Korea  shall  be  free  for  10,000 
years," 

At  first  the  Japanese  were  caught  badly  off  balance.  They  quickly 
retaliated  with  a  campaign  of  most  brutal  and  ruthless  suppression  of  the 
revolt.  All  accounts  agree  that  the  brutality  of  the  Japanese  police 
and  constabulary  was  met  by  the  demonstrators  non-violently.  The  crowds 
neither  fled  from  the  police  nor  attempted  to  strike  back.  Thousands 
were  arrested  and  beaten.  Hundreds  were  killed, 

Throu^  it  all,  the  hopes  of  the  Korean  people  were  high  because  they 
felt  that  their  cry  for  freedom  would  be  heard  by  the  peace  makers  meeting 
at  Versailles  fashioning  the  Versailles  Treaty.  Unfortunately,  the 
Koreans  reckoned  without  the  capacity  of  statesmen  who  hear  only  that 
which  they  wish  to  hear.  Their  cries  for  freedom  were  not  heard.  Their 
pacifist  revolt  was  put  down  and  there  followed  a  period  stretching  until 
19U5  in  which  Korea  was  completely  in  the  hands  of  the  Japanese  authorities. 

In  19U5,  with  the  collapse  of  the  Japanese  empire,  tne  armed  forces  of 
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Russia  and  the  United  States  entered  Korea.  By  agreement,  Russia  was 
to  surrender  the  Japanese  in  Korea  North  of  Parallel  38  and  the  United 
States  was  to  accept  the  surrender  South  of  Parallel  38*  Thus,  originally 
this  division  was  a  mere  matter  of  military  convenience  and  was  considered 
to  be  of  the  most  temporary  nature.  Soon  after  the  occupation,  Russia 
and  the  United  States  agreed  to  set  up  a  joint  coimnission  to  establish  a 
provisional  government  for  all  of  Korea,  Meanwhile,  both  countries  main¬ 
tained  occupying  forces  and  assumed  responsibility  of  government  in  their 
respective  zones.  The  joint  commission  established  to  unify  Korea  held 
sessions  in  i9U6  and  again  in  19U7)  without  success.  It  finally  became 
impossible  for  Russia  and  the  United  States  to  make  ac^’-  progress  in  the 
direction  of  an  understanding  as  to  hov/  the  provisional  government  of 
Korea  should  be  established.  Meanwhile,  Russia  tended  more  and  more  to 
deliver  power  into  the  hands  of  the  Communist  Party  in  North  Korea  while 
in  South  Korea,  the  United  States  lent  her  power  and  prestige  to  Korean 
landlords,  politicians  and  persons  who  had  worked  closely  with  the 
Japanese,  including  the  ruthless  Japanese-trained  Korean  police  force. 

From  all  indications,  the  regime  in  North  Korea  which  developed  under  the 
Russian  occupation  has  been  of  the  most  rigid  and  ruthlessly  authoritarian 
character.  In  South  Korea,  under  American  occupation,  a  government  was 
created  which  promised  reforms  but  did  not  institute  them.  It  has  relied 
mostly  on  the  terroristic  and  strong  arm  activities  of  Japanese-trained 
police  and  young  thugs  organized  into  ”youth  groups,” 

When  it  became  apparent  in  19U7  that  Russia  and  the  United  States  would 
reach  no  agreement  on  a  provisional  government,  the  United  States  took 
the  initiative  in  drawing  the  U,  N,  into  a  position  of  responsibility 
for  the  state  of  affairs  in  South  Korea,  At  our  insistence,  a  U  N 
commission  was  set  up  to  observe  elections  in  Korea,  Although  Russia  would 
not  permit  the  UN  commission  to  enter  Nortii  Korea,  the  comrrassion,  after  a 
great  deal  of  hesitation,  did  observe  elections  in  South  Korea,  These 
elections  were  policed  not  only  by  the  regular  Krrean  national  police  but 
also  by  specially  deputized  strong  arm  members  of  various  rightist  youth 
groups.  Actually  the  U  N  commission  was  able  to  observe  the  elections  in 
only  the  most  cursory  fashion.  The  commission’s  entire  staff  consisted 
of  only  30  people  and  the  elections  were  conducted  among  some  8  million 
voters  scattered  over  about  37  thousand  square  miles.  All  political 
parties  headed  by  Syngman  Rhee  and  Kim  Songsoo  protested  the  holding  of 
the  elections  and  refused  to  name  candidates.  The  result  of  the  election 
was  the  designation  of  an  assembly  which  in  turn  elected  Syngman  Rhee  to 
the  Presidency, 

Syngman  Rhee's  regime  has  been  marked  by  an  intensification  of  the  police 
state  character  of  the  South  Korean  government.  Newspapers  have  been  sup¬ 
pressed,  students  have  been  spied  upon  and  jailed,  trade  unionists  have  been 
beaten,  terrorized  and  imprisoned  and  even  members  of  the  National  Assembly 
who  became  uncomfortably  vocal  in  their  criticism  of  Rhee  have  been  arrested 
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and  jailed.  Although  the  U  N  commission  on  Korea  has  been  able  to  exert 
little  or  no  influence  on  the  Rhee  government  to  persuade  it  to  adopt 
more  liberal  policies,  the  U  N  nevertheless  has  found  itself  saddled  with 
full  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  the  integrity  of  the  South 
Korean  government.  To  what  extent  there  is  any  integrity  to  maintain  is 
a  question  which  mi^t  receive  an  interesting  answer  if  it  could  be  fairly 
put  to  the  Korean  people,  in  an  atmosphere  free  of  terror  and  violence. 
Rhee’s  government  has  promised  land  reforms  but  has  continually  deferred 
the  introduction  of  such  reforms.  It  has  promised  industrial  democracy 
to  factory  workers  and  at  the  same  time  has  herded  workers  into  a  sort 
of  country-wide  company  union.  At  an  election  held  only  last  May,  Syngman 
Rhee*s  party  was  able  to  keep  only  UO  odd  seats  out  of  some  200  contests. 
Thus,  vrtiile  the  United  States  with  the  blessing  of  the  U  N  fights  against 
the  North  Korean  anr^  which  has  invaded  South  Korea,  the  most  serious  ques¬ 
tions  are  raised.  We  must  ask  ourselves  what  will  be  the  next  step  after 
victory  is  won.  Will  the  Rhee  government  be  restored  to  power?  If  so, 
how  many  tanks,  airplanes  and  foot  soldiers  will  be  required  to  protect 
that  government  from  the  Korean  people?  If  Rhee  is  not  to  be  restored  to 
power,  how  will  the  new  government  of  Korea  be  formed  and  what  preparations 
are  now  being  made?  The  biggest  question  of  all  is  whether  in  this  third 
great  Korean  crisis  in  which  America  has  played  a  role  our  part  will  be 
that  of  the  true  defender  of  the  Korean  people  or  will  we  again  be  deaf 
to  their  needs  because  of  the  larger  considerations  of  power  politics. 

♦  *♦♦**♦•«■* 

This  is  not  an  official  statement  of  the  Friends  Committee 
on  National  Legislation,  nor  are  all  the  opinions  in  it 
necessarily  endorsed  by  the  F  C  N  L.  However,  the  information 
it  contains  has  not  been  generally  published  and  seems  to  us 
to  deserve  the  thoughtful  attention  of  concerned  persons. 
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